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Some NOTABLE Facts 


|. The average salary of public 
school teachers in Indiana is approx- 
imatel y the same as that for teachers 
of the United States as a whole. 

2 Teachers in township schools of 
Indiana receive distinctly lower sal- 
aries than teachers in city or town 
schools of the state. 

3. There are wide differences in 
teachers’ salaries between different 
urban corporations and between dif. 
lorent rural corporations of Indiana 
also. 


4. The state of Indiana pays its in- 


-stitutional teachers more than most of 


the local school corporations of the 


| stale pay their teachers. 


3. The average salary of all other 
governmental employees in America, 

This study was made as a part of 
the contribution of Indiana State 
Teachers College to the research pro- 
gam sponsored by The Indiana 
Council on Education. Acknowl- 
edgment for assistance in preparing 
this report is due to several helpers. 
For help in gathering data, the writer 
gratelully acknowledges the co-oper- 
ation of Gertrude Allen, R. W. 
Bunch, Carabelle G. Dickey, Russell 
Grant. W. W. Howes, C. A. 
Ketchum. Virgil R. Mullins, Ambrose 
O'Connell, Lucile V. Payne, Don 
F. Stiver, Ordway Tead, and Ralph 
Tucker. For help in tabulating data. 
Maxine Shaw deserves acknowledg- 
ment. Orvel E. Strong computed 


many of the statistical measures. For 
the gracious co-operation and _ pains- 
taking iabor of these generous people, 
the writer is sincerely grateful. 


tchether national, state, or local. is 
above that of teachers in Indiana. 
6. United 


both urban and rural, are in a luxury 


States mail carriers, 
class in comparison with Indiana 
teachers . Also, city policemen and 
firemen, comparable public employ- 
ees, receive considerably more than 
teachers. State police of Indiana like- 
wise fare better financially than 
teachers. 

7. The city of Terre Haute pays 
its “dead animal man” more than the 
median teacher of Indiana receives for 
teaching live children. 

8. The state of Indiana pays men 
more to tend cows and chickens than 
most local school corporations pay 
teachers to tend children. Also, it 
pays more lo chefs, garage mechan- 
ics, truck drivers, beauticians, house- 
keepers, iclephone operators, laundry 
attendants, janitors, and firemen of 
furnaces. 

9. State employees of Indiana on 
the merit system with qualifications 
equivalent to or higher than those of 
teachers are paid more than twice as 
much as teachers, on the average. 
Those with qualifications lower than 
teachers’ receive about 50 per cent 
more than teachers. 

10. Physicians, lawyers, engineers, 
dentists, and architects receive three 
to four times as much salary for their 
services as Indiana teachers. Even 
preachers, proverbially poor, receive 
considerably more. Most of these pro- 


fessional groups, furthermore, keep 


increasing in earnings for thirty years 
(besides starting higher than teach. 
ers), but the beginning salary of 
teachers is not greatly less than the 
maximum ever attained. This is par- 
ticularly true of rural teachers. 

11. Skilled tradesmen, miners, fac- 
tory workers, transportation and com- 
munication employees, electric and 
gas employees, wholesale and retail 
trade and finance employees all have 
larger annual incomes, on the aver- 
age, than Indiana’s teachers. 


12. Only unskilled laborers and 


personal-service employees recetve 
less annual income than teachers in 


the public schools of Indiana. 


Once when asked how long a 
man s legs should be. Abraham Lin- 
coln is reported to have answered 
that they should be long enough to 
reach the ground, indicating thereby 
that the desirable length of a man’s 
legs is a relative matter. How much 
should a teacher's salary be? That, 
too, is a relative matter. In an effort 
to determine the appropriate amount 
of teachers’ salaries, comparison 
should be made with the income of 
other workers, and particularly of 
other public employees whose rela- 
tionship to government is essentially 
the same as that of teachers. Mail 
carriers, policemen, firemen, road em- 
ployees, and State House clerks, for 
example, hold positions in relation 
to government corresponding to those 
of teachers. Then how do their sal- 
aries correspond? Also, teachers are 


people—workers, producers, consum- 
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ers—how does their income compare 


with that of other workers 7 


Recent History or TEACHERS 


SALARIES 


Even belore America’s participa- 
tion in World War I. protests were 
Leing raised that teachers’ salaries 
were too low. Writing in 1916, EIl- 
wood P. Cubberley’ said, “Carpen- 
ters, machinists, plumbers, lathers, 
hod-carriers, 


plasterers, bricklayers, 


enginemen, trainmen, motormen, 
clerks in city olfices, policemen, fire- 
men, chauffeurs, dressmakers, milli- 
ners, and nurses are paid better than 
are teachers, at the annual salaries 
usually paid, though the education 
and prolessional preparation required 
lor such services, except in the case 
cl nurses, is not comparable with 
that required of teachers.” In 1913 
the average salary ol teachers. prin- 
cipals, and supervisors Was only 
$312.° while that for ministers was 
S899 and that for United States 
(sovernment employees was $1,150. 
Even the average annual wages ol 
factory employees was $378. Further 
statistics supporting Cubberley s al- 
legation for the period preceding and 
during the war were presented by . 


‘Capitalists, manulacturers, and 
other entrepreneurs are not consid- 
ered here. We are interested only 
in wage and salary workers. al- 
though we know the income of the 
capitalist class to be much higher 
than that of workers. Furthermore. 
farmers are not considered. Their 
economic status, largely independent 
of the use of money, is not fairly com- 
parable with wage or salary earners. 
In none of the comparisons are real 
wages considered. No recognition is 
given in this report to standards of 
living expected of teachers in com- 
parison with other people. Also, no 
attention is given to sex. 

‘Ellwood Cubberly, Public 
School Administration. (Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1916), p. 253. 

‘All measures of central tendency 
in this study are reported to the near- 
est whole dollar. If a measure ends 
with .50, it is reported as the next 
higher dollar. 

‘John K. Norton, “Teachers Sal- 
aries Before the War,” Journal of the 
National Education Association. Vol. 
17, p. 27, January, 1928. 


2 


TABLE | 
SALARIES OF ALL TEACHERS SINCE THE WORLD WAR?* 


School Years 


Averages for 


Averages for 


the Nation Indiana 
1917-1918 $ 635 $ 587 
1919 123 7/6 
1919-1920 S7 | O64 
1920-1921 1.020 1.114 
19021-1922 1.1606 1.2035 
1922-1925 1,197 1.545 
19025-1924 | 227 1.422 
1924-19025 1.252 1.592 
1925-1926 | 277 1.301 
19206-1927 1.321 1.396 
1927-1928 1.304 1.450 
1928-19029 1.592 1.448 
1929-1950 1.420 1.4600 
1950-1951 1.419 1.482 
1951-1952 1.417 | 407 
1952-1955 1,522 1.312 
1955-1954 | 227 
1954-1955 1,255 
1955-1956 1.285 | 204 
19560-1957 1.520 [175 
19057-1958 1.500 1.224 
1O58-1959 1.580 1.201 


*Data lor 1917-1018 and alternate \ 
copied lrom the United States Of| 
Education, and those for intervening 


ears therealter through 1955-1936 wer 
ice of Education. Biennial Surveys 0! 
vears were interpolated. National data 


lor the next three vears were copied lrom the Research Bulletin of the 


National Education Association. V« 
data for the first two of these three 
of the state of Indiana. These two | 
ones are means, and for that reason, 
Indiana tigure for 1938-1939, also a 


No. 1, p. 22. 1940. Indiana 


vears were taken from the Year Books 
igures are medians. whereas all earlier 
probably, are somewhat smaller, The 
median, is from The Indiana Teacher 


Vol. 84. No. 6, p. 15, February, 1040. No published data are available lor 


1959-1940. 


Evenden.” Cubberley himself 
published figures for the palmy peri- 
od following the war showing that 


the average annual income. ol all 


teachers and supervisors ($1,275 


ranked below that ol trade union 


members ($2.302). of high-grade 


"E. S. Evenden, Teachers Salaries 
and Salary Schedules in the United 
States. 1918-1919, Ch. INV. (Na- 
tional Education Association, 1919.) 
The Journal of the National Educa 
tion Association, Vol. XVII, p. 115, 
(April, 1928) showed  graphi ally 
that the average salary ol teachers 
lagged from $300 to $900 behind that 
of non-teachers every year from 1913 


to 19206. 

‘Ellwood =P. Cubberley. Public 
School Administration. (Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1929), p. 372. He 
obtained his data from Research Bul- 
letin of the National Education As- 


sociation, Vol. V, No. 3, May. 1927. 


clerical workers (S1.908). of United 


States (j;overnment 


(S1.809). and of workers in twenty: | 


live manulacturing 
($1,509). 


The agitations by Cubberley and 


others bore fruit. and teachers sal- | 


aries rose trom the time of World 


Wear | to the depression, but begin: 


ning with about 1932 they went down | 
again. Reductions were general and | 


otten drastic. By the end of the dec 


ade of the ‘30's some salary restora: 
tions had been made. but even then 


the central tendency was only about 


employees. 


ind ustries: 


the same as for a decade earlier. In | 
general, the tendencies in teachers | 
salaries from the time of World 
Wear I to the end of the decade ol the 
1930's were to rise for more than é 
dozen vears, then to fall backward 
lrom 1932 to 1934, and to gradually 
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‘se again since 1954. These tenden- 


r 
cies for the | Inited States as a whole 


and for Indiana are shown by the 
figures in Table I. 
SALARIES IN. 1939-1040 

Since there were no published sal- 
ary data for the school year of 1959- 
1040 at the time ol this investigation, 
lndiana data were compiled by the 
investigator from the Annual School 
Report (September), Form 35-A, in 
the ollice of the Inspection Division 
of the Department of Education. In 
addition to the need for compiling 
these data firsthand because they 
were nol available otherwise, there 


second reason for doing so: 


was a 
Data for individual counties and 
cities were needed, and such are 


never included in the state's pub- 
lished reports. 

The enormousness of the task of 
compiling data for every school cor- 
poration in the state led the investi- 
gator to use a sampling method in- 
stead. Deciding to use the rural and 
urban corporations in one-third of 
the counties olf the state, the investi- 
gator chose Adams County, the first 
in the alphabetical list of counties, 
and every third county in the list 
therealter, thus getting data for thirty- 
This 


gave a list of counties which was 


one counties. chance method 
fairly representative of all Indiana, 
but it was too heavily loaded with 
poor southern counties, eighteen of 
the thirty-one being south of the 
northern boundary ol Marion County. 
Also, the western counties in the 
thirty-one outnumbered the eastern 
ones. Therefore, five counties from 
northeastern Indiana, Blackford, De- 
kalb, l_agrange, Madison, and Ran- 
dolph, were arbitarily chosen to re- 
store the balance, thus bringing the 
total to the 
Table II.’ 


thirty-six named — in 


"A teacher teaching in both the 
elementary school and high school of 
a corporation was classified as a 
high-school teacher. No elementary 
principal was counted as a principal 
it there were not seven or more other 
elementary teachers in his building, 
and even then he was not counted as 
a principal if in a township school 
uilding which also housed a high 
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OFFICIALS IN THIRTY-SIX REPRESENTATIVE COUNTIES 
OF INDIANA, 1930-1040 


TABLE II 
SALARIES OF RURAL TEACHERS AND CERTAIN COUNTY 


( ounties 


Teachers 


Adams 
Benton 
T* Blackford 
Brown 

Clark 

Crawford 

Decatur 
Yekalb 


Dubois 


Floyd 
Fulton 
(jreene 
Harrison 
Howard 
Jasper 
Jennings 
Kosciusko 


agrange 


|_aPorte 
T*Madison 
Marion 
Miami 
Morgan 
Ohio 
Parke 
Porter 
Putman 
t*Randolph 
Rush 
Spencer 
St. Joseph 
Tippecanoe 
Vanderburgh 
Wabash 
Washington 
White 


Median of 


individuals 


Median of 


counties 


of Teachers 


OOS 
| 
804 
002 
O04 
S05 


O02 
SS7 
SO5 
O10 
910 
SSO 
O16 


1.020 
1.050 
1 O49 
YOO 
O04 
104 
SO5 
046 
020 
O16 
1.125 

Q52 

S92 

O10 


O21 


QO9 


Number ol 


cases 


2.480 


Median Salaries 


[-lementary ligh- 


School 


Teachers 


$ 


1.100 
1.101 
QOO 
1.083 
1.085 
1.150 
1.100 
1.195 


| 207 
1.250 
1.578 
1.145 
1,109 
1.180 
1.300 
1.0908 
1.207 
1,217 
1.171 
1.090 
1.180 


1.118 


1.490 


Principals | 


S1.488 
2.025 


1.000 
1.580 
1.330 
1.380 
1.000 
1.700 


205 
80 
790 


S 


= 


255 


7 


Actual Salaries 
of Officials** 


County 
Superin- 
tendents 


500 
320 
300 
920 
1.440 
1.040 
1.800 
1.080 


1.720 


1.900 
1.000 
1.000 
1.640 
2.280 
1.600 
1.520 
1. SSO 

1.500 


2,000 
2.880 
2.880 
1,920 
1,720 
1,120 
1.640 
1.800 
1,700 
1.840 
1.720 
1.600 
2,880 
2.500 
2,880 
1.840 
1.600 
1,640 


1,720 


1,700 


County 
Clerks and 
Sheriffs 


DS VU S 
eee 


36 each 


* Data compiled from reports in the files of the State Department of Educa- 


tion, Division of School Inspection. 


**Data compiled from Burns Indiana Statutes, 1933, Vol. 10. pp. 49-63. The 


salaries for clerks and sheriffs do not include fees. 


t*Counties arbitrarily chosen to restore the balance after having too many 
poor counties trom southern Indiana by the random selection of every third 
school. Instead, he was classified as county in the alphabetical list. 


R* 
4 
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1.117 
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15 0 
4 
9.0 
1.622 
| One 4,040 
| 4 
. i 
1.400 
| 
| 
1.400 
| Q 20 
1.8 
2.080 
=: 
1.760 
. 
S800 5,120 
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1.288 
| 00 
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While tabulating the data for 
TABLE 
teachers in the township corporations SALARIES OF TEACHERS IN oo, WHES AND TF 
[HIRTY SIX REPRESENTATIVE. COUNTIES Ol > 
simple matter to add the salaries of INDIANA, 1959-1040* 
eki 
county superintendents and 
county official Cities and Ac tual or Median Salaries** Ma 
sunty officials, although this report Flementary Higl Eng 
in general is not concerned with pub- er School Principals School ti: Ved 
li ; ffi j Teachers tendent lec 
ic officials but with public employ- | in 
ees. Salaries of only two political of- Evansville 92.947 $5.200 510,000 | 
ficials besides the county superinten- South Bend 1.804 2 200 7.300 co 
dent were chosen for the comparisons 1.700 1.902] 2502 5,500 
iaborte Or = 1) 6 
in Table Il, those being the clerk Peru ween 1.054 2.595 5.005 a Num 
2 00 RC 
of the court and the sheriff. These Michigan City 1.507 
two were selected because their sal- \ 1.592 2.000 2900 »,/00 
1.520 OOO 800 6,600 | tion, 
: same in every county ©Opecaway 1.497 9,300 
and were about midw; \ alparaiso 506 2.404 
| ay between the Kokomo 1.733 2415 
0ttom of county officials Decatur 15 1.000 6.000 ligur 
their legally-fixed salaries Nort 2,125 OW 
salaries. North Mancheste 3135 ), 
lt will | Wabasl 2.079 | Junie 
wi observed in the table 1.500 1.370 > Vic 
that t Elwood 1200 1520 2.915 4,000 
1at the median elementary teachers Jeffersonville 1 106 3.526 
salary ($921) was considerably un- Warsaw 2.400 3,300 the 
der a thousand dollars, and that the 116. 1.500 2.509 
median elementary teacher's salary 2.200 800 
in the median c Union City - 1.950 2.640 
1 county ($909) was Hortlord C 134) 1 700 
still less. The high-sc Hartlord City 1.158 1.517 538 
1e high-school teachers Auburn 1.135 1537 1.995 2.5925 9.350 AVE 
salaries ($1,177) amounted to less West Latavette 200 2,437 5.800 
than the equivalent of one hundred 1.152 200 
ollars a month throughout the year. Rushville 1412 ~n 1.373 2.400 
Neither principals ($1,639) nor Greene astle 1.1060 1.3902 
county s Clarksville 1104 200 
ity superintendents ($1,720) got Garrett 
as much as county clerks or sheriffs Alexandria =.400 4,000 Super 
($1,840), a fact legislators should North Vernon 1.209 1.200 | Police 
rememl ‘| | Greensburg | 1 480 1.620 2.035 | Patrol 
mber when they feel tempted to Linton 1003 ae 1.505 2.500 2.800 | 
cut teachers’ salaries Rockvill 1.323 2,200 2 400 | 
S salaries. ville 1.550 1.550 Pee | 
The salary schedules in the cities R 1.087 1.525 1.314 ‘790 | Chie! 
ockpor 1 O83 195 2.4 Tel 
ind towns of the thirty-six counties Winchester 1.079 1338 i ina 2.400 “ee 
were considerably higher than in the Rensselaer 1.0590 136] 1 400 a 9,090 
townshi TI J Pendleton 10690 2.200 2.945 | 
snips. 1ey showed a_ wider Jasper 046 1.505 2.050 3.165 | Ci 
ge among themselves, however, as Albany 1.042 1.358 1.505 Rural 
can readily be seen (Table III) in 1.042 1975 ‘850 9,000 
the case of | Salem 1.025 1.307 1.500 *G. 
elementary teachers, Huntingburg 1.025 1.250 | 
Ww | — 1.440 ( - in Fo 
vhose median salary in Indianapolis L Grove 1.O17 1917 U.S 
was $1,931 and in English was only Rj 979 1.292 Logan 
$825. Ising Sun O50 1.1902 2.500 these 
( orydon 1415 307 2,000 
a teacher. Therefore, nearly all pri Mooresville 1.100 1.750 
cipals included in Table Il were ‘™boy 1.500 1.500 2101 | 
hi luded in Table I] were 915 1,200 Fj 
1igh-school principals. The distinc- Jasonville OOO 075 1,600 ol Pir 
tion between elementary and high Worthington O00 1195 ,100 1.580 1430 PP. 
ded on w ether 1.100 $1,620 
organization was eight-four Converse 900 1,100 ARC 
Or SIX-SIX. Vernon 900 004 1.450 
4 1,500 
master 
Indiana State Teachers College Gener, 
Septe 
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dents 


).000 
300) 
200 
000 
700 
600 
300 
400 
200 
400 
590 
000 
3.26 
100 
34 
800 
640 
0) 
S00 
200 
400 
7 
200 
000 
000 
05) 


S00 


Campellsburg | | ) 2. i( 
Pekin SSS 1.050 1.640 
\larengo 850 1.100 1380 
= 
English 825 1.100 133 
\edian ol | 
individuals | 629 1.750 9.759 9 525 2 808 
\edian ol 
corporations 1.100 1.370 1.550 2,228 2.898 
Number of cases 5,070 2.050 149 O95 60 


*Data compiled from reports in the files of the State [Department of Educa- 
tion, [ivision of School Inspection. Joint city and township or joint town and 
township schools are listed with only the name ol the city or town. 


#*\Vhen there is only one principal of either type in a corporation, the 
igure In the table is the actual salary of that one. The ligure lor the superin- 
tendent in each instance is the actual salary. All other ligures are medians. 
Junior high-s hool teachers and principals are grouped with high-school ones. 
Vice-principals are included with principals. An elementary principal is not 
considered as a pring ipal unless there are as many as seven other teachers in 
the building. 


TABLE IV 
\VERAGE. SALARIES OF POLICEMEN, FIREMEN, AND MAIL 


CARRIERS IN THE UNITED STATES 


Classifications of Service Salaries 
CITY POLICEMEN* 
Superintendents (the highest paid) $3,107 
Police matrons (the lowest paid) | 
Patrolmen (the largest 2,175 


CITY FIREMEN** 


Chiefs (the highest 9.025 
Telephone operators (the lowest 1,587 
Privates (the largest 1.9075 
| MAIL CARRIERS 


*G. H. Loudenslager and H. O. Rogers, “Salaries and Working Conditions 
in Police Departments. 1934." Monthly Labor Review, Vol. 41, pp. 857-864. 
US. Bureau of Labor Statistics, October, 1933. Salaries of policemen in 
Logansport and Verre Haute. Indiana, in 1940 were somewhat smaller than 
these national ones. The city clerks in the two Hoosier cities reported $1,680 
and $1,800, respectively, for patrolmen. 


“G. H. Loudenslager and El. O. Rogers, “Salaries and Working Conditions 


ol Fire-Department Employees, 1934." Monthly Labor Review, Vol. 41. 


pp. 1159-1105, | | 
sport and Terre Haute paid less in 1940 lor firemen also. The figures were 
$1,620 and $1,800, respectively. 


S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, November, 1935. | _ogan- 


{Figures given in letlers signed by W. W. Howes. First Assistant Post- 
master General. and Ambrose () Connell. Second Assistant Postmaster 
General 


September, 1940 


SALARIES OF (‘OMPARABLE UBLIC 


PLOYEES 


Of all public employees besides 
teachers, perhaps mail delivery car- 
riers and city policemen and firemen 
are closer to the people and also are 
more nearly comparable to public- 
school teachers in their relationships 
to government. L'p-to-date figures of 
salaries of mail delivery carriers have 
been supplied by the First Assistant 
and Second Assistant Postmaster 
Ceneral, and salaries for city police- 
men and firemen for 1934 are avail- 
able in published sources. [hese data 
are shown in Table IV. 

Whereas city police patrolmen and 
lire-department privates in 1954 were 
paid averages of $2,175 and $1,975, 
respectively, America’s teachers at 
the same time were paid on the 
average but $1,227. and Indiana's 
but $1,127. 


ican public and the Hoosier public 


It seems that the Amer- 


esteemed their policemen fire- 
men much more highly in 1934 than 
their teachers. They paid them almos! 
twice as much. Mail delivery carriers 
in 1940 were paid amounts similar 
to those just noticed for policemen 
($2,081 and $2,032). 
No group of rural teachers or school 
1959- 


1940 received a median salary so 


and firemen 
administrators in Indiana in 


high as their fellow citizens who de- 
livered their mail. Neither did any 
sroup ol city teachers. Only city 
school principals ($2.739 and $2,523) 
and superintendents ($2,898) of In- 
diana were better paid than letter 
carriers or policemen. But these ad- 
ministrators should not be compared 
with privates in the ranks of police. 
lire, and mail service, they shou'd 
be compared with the administrative 
olticials of such functions of govern- 
ment. When they are. it is again evi- 
dent that the public esteems its po- 
lice and fire administrators more than 
its school administrators. Police su- 
perintendents and fire chiefs in 1934 
were paid more than $3,000, on the 
average, while the median salary for 
no type of Indiana school principal 
in 1939-1940 came within several 
hundred dollars of such amount, and 


the median for Indiana's city and 
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455 


town superintendents was more than 


one hundred dollars less. 


Salaries of patrolmen of the Indi- 
ana State Police were less in 1939 
than those of city police patrolmen 
1934 (Table V). 
Nevertheless, they were higher their 
first year ($1,200) than the median 


for either elementary or high-school 


of America in 


teachers in the township corporations 
of Indiana at the same time ($921 
and $1,177), and for their third year 
($1,620) were about the same as the 
median for city teachers ($1,629 and 
$1,736). City school administrators 
and county superintendents ($1,720 
to $2,808) were the only groups ol 
public-school employees of Indiana 
in 1939-1940 who were more highly 
paid than patrolmen of the state 
police with two years experience 
($1,620), and the median salaries of 
these school officials were less than 
the salaries of the administrative ol- 
ficers of the state police ($1,800 to 


$3,600). 


TABLE V 


SALARIES OF INDIANA STATE 
POLICE, 1930* 


Classifications of Service Salaries 
Supervising lieutenants 3,000 
lieutenants ............. 2,400 
Sergeants .............. 2,100 
Detectives .............. 2,100 
Corporals .............. 1.800 
Technicians ............ 1 
Patrolmen 

Third year .......... 620 

Second year ........ 1,500 

First year ........... 1,200 


*Data supplied orally by Don F. 
Stiver, Superintendent of Indiana 
State Police. 


State highway employees in Indi- 
ana received less remuneration than 


1939 (Table VI). 


Nevertheless, the most lowly group 


state police in 


of highway employees, common la- 
berers, did not need to blush in the 
presence of a Hoosier elementary- 
school teacher. Common laborers on 
the rural highways received more 
than rural elementary teachers ($042 
vs. $021), and common laborers on 
highways in the urban areas re- 
the median ele- 


ceived more than 


6 


mentary teacher in the median urban 


school corporation ($1,188 vs. 


$1,100). 

Many interesting Comparisons can 
be made hy analyzing the salary 
range ol full-time state officials and 
employees of Indiana. These are ar- 
ranged in Table VII in descending 
the 


Class A of each type of service. Ac- 


order of minimum salary lor 
cepting $1.26! as the median salary 
for all public-school teachers of In- 
dana, $921 as the median for town- 
ship elementary teachers, $1,177 as 
the median for township high-school 
teachers, $1,629 as the median for 
city and town elementary teachers. 
and $1,736 as the median for city and 


lown high-school teachers, the com- 


parisons with the data in Table VII 
will make teachers’ salaries look suf. 
ficiently small. But if we use the sal. 
aries paid by the median township 
and city or town school Corporations 
of the state, the comparisons with 
data in Table VII will make teach. 
ers’ salaries look still worse. Some of 
the following examples may be Signi- 
ficant: Csuards are paid more to 
watch prisoners than teachers are to 
lead out children—guards are paid 
more to keep people in’ prison than 
teachers are to keep them oul; nurses 
and dieticians set more for nursing 
the ill than teachers get for educating 
the well: clerks and stenographer 
doing routine work fare better than 


teachers doing creative work: dairy. 


TABLE VI 
SALAR'ES AND WAGES OF CERTIFIED EMPLOYEES OF THE 


Classifications of Service 


ROAD CONSTRUCTION 


Various types ol engineers (average) 


Assistant engineers 
Inspectors 


ROAD MAINTENANCE 


Superintendents 
(sargare loremen or mechanics 
Urban 
Rural 
Clerks 
Blacksmiths (average) 
Road foremen 
Urban 


Rural 


82 8 @ 


line ome 


2.100 


1.620 
1.512 
1.450 
1404 


1.404 
1 206 


Patrolmen (supervisors and foremen of machine 


operators) 

Urban 
Rural 

Paint loremen 
Urban 
Rural 

Truck drivers 
Urban 
Rural 

Common laborers 
Urban 


Rural 


1.404 
1.206 


1,296 
1.188 


1.2906 
1 O80 


1,188 
072 


INDIANAPOLIS OFFICE FORCE 


-ngineers 
Administrators 
Clerical workers 


2,040 
1.800 
1.440 


*Compiled from data supplied orally by Russell Grant, Personnel Director 
State Highway Commission. The averages for the Indianapolis office force 
are estimates by Mr. Grant. The figures for maintenance employees include 
overtime, and the amount of overtime each year was estimated by Mr. Grant. 
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TABLE VII 


SALARY 


RANGE 
ME STATE OFFICIALS AND 


OF FULL- 


EMPLOYEES OF INDIANA. 


1950* 


Type of Service 


Attorney 
Class A 
Class B 
Class © 
Class D 


Class 
Class B 
Class ¢ 


Educational ollicer 


Class A 
Class B 
Class 
Class |) 
Class 2 


engineer 
Class A 
Class B 
Class C 
Class D 
Class 
Class F 


Salary Range 


$7,500 
9.000-6,000 
3,090-4, 800 
200- 2,900 


9.000-7 500 
4,000-6,000 
2,500-4,000 


$3,000 
IY00- 4,200 
000-5 ,600 
400-2,880 
SOO- 2,540 


wi wl 


S800-6,000 
600-4500 
700-3,500 
100-2,700 
.200- 2.040 
900-1, 140 


wt 


Physician, dentist. pharmacist 


Class A 
Class B 
Class C 


4,200-5,400 
9, 900- 4,000 
| 860-5,000 


Utility and vaulation engineer 
Chief engineer 


Assistant chiel 


engineer 


Senior engineer 
Junior engineer 


Librarian 
Class A 
Class B 
Class C 


4,200-5,200 


9.900- 5,900 
2.700-5,000 
SOO0- 2,400 


4,000-5,200 
2. 100-2,760 
1. 500- 2,040 


Institution superintendent 


Class A 
Class B 
Class 


Lxecutive secretary 


Class A 
Class B 


Auditor 
Class A 
Class B 
Class C 


Accountant 
Class A 
Class B 
Class C 
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1,.000- 
2.500- 
2,000- 


000 
900 


ho 


9,000- 4,800 
2,100-5,540 


9,000- 5,600 
2.400-2,820 
SOO- 2,280 


3,000-5.600 
2.400- 2,820 
SOO-2,280 


) 
Rate expert 


Class 
Class 


A 
1} 


5.000- 5,000 
2,400-2,880 


Police. euard, watchman 


Class 
Class 
Class 
Class 


A 
C 
1) 


Field scientist 


Class 
( ‘lass 
Class 


Industrial 
Class 
Class 
Class 
Class 


Clerk 
Class 
Class 
Class 
Class 


examiner 
Class 
Class 
Class 


A 
B 
C 


supervisor 
A 
B 
1) 


C 


Statistician 


Class 
Class 


Personnel 


Class 


A 


di rector 


A 


3,000-5 

SOO- 2,7 

1.320-1,740 
900- I 


5,000-5 
2.400-2., 
.SOO- 2 


5.000- 3,300 
2.100-2.700 
1.500-2.040 

900- 1.440 


2.7 10-3,250 
SOO-2.650 
|. 580-1,740 

960-1320 


2,700-3,000 
2.100-2,640 
.200- 2,040 


2.700-3,000 
500-2 ,400 


2,700-3,000 


Agricultural co-ordinator 


Class 


Ac tuary 


Class 


A 


A 


Investigator 


Class 
(lass 


Class 


A 
C 


Psychologist 


Class 
Class 


A 


2.700-35.000 


.400-5,000 
900- 1,500 


— 


A00-5,.000 
200-2, 100 


Sales agent, land agent, editor 


Class 
Class 


A 
B 


Nurse and dietician 


Class 


A 


Class B 
Class C 


| aboratory scientist 
Class A 
Class B 
Class C 
Class D 


400-5 ,000 


hw 


2.700 
60-2, 100 
.140- 1,500 


— 
wl 


.200-2.000** 


| Inspector 
Class A 2.160-2.700 
Class B !.620-2.100 
Class C 900- 1,500 
Property custodian 
Class A 2.100-2.700 
Class B 1 ,500- 1.800 
Class C 900- 1,380 
Vaintenance and stationary 
engineer 
Class A 2,100-2,700 
Class B .200- 1,980 
Class C 840- 1,080 
Cashier-teller 
Class A 860-2.400 
Class B 1. 380- 1.800 
Class C .200- 1,320 


Institutional teacher 


cordingly.) 
| Class A 
Class B 
Class C 
Class D 


Social investigator 
Class A 
Class B 
Class C 


Radio technician 
Class A 
Class B 


Stenographer 

| Class A 
Class | 

| 

| 


Class 1) 
Class 


farmer 
Class A 
Class B 

| Class C 


Stenographer-secretary 
Class A 
Class B 
Class C 


man 
Class A 
Class B 


Bookkeeper 
Class A 
Class B 


Machine operator 
Class A 
Class B 
Class C 


(All on 9-months hasis. Salaries 
lor longer periods adjusted ac. 


1 ,800-2.700 
1.485- 
1,170- 


I, 
1.440 
900-1. 1 


800-2, 100 
.300- 1,620 
.260- 1,440 
.O80- 1.200 
900-1 ,O80 


1.750-2,100 
1,.200-1,740 
780-1,080 


Photographer and identification 


1,560-2,100 
950- 1,500 


1 500-2, 160 
,O80- 1,440 


1 ,500- 1,920 
|,140-1,440 
900- 1,080 
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( hel 
Class A 
Class B 


(“arpenter 
Class A 
Class B 
Class } 
Class D 


Crarase mechanic 
Class A 
Class B 
Class C 


Doolbinder 


Brick mason 
Class A 
Class B 
Class C 


Dairyman 
(lass A 
Class B 


Truck driver 
Class A 
Class B 


Plumber 
Class A 
Class B 
Class C 


Painter 
Class A 
Class B 
Class C 


[-lectrician 
Class A 
Class B 
Class C 


Tinner 
Class A 
Class B 


.200- 1.800 
.040- 1,440 


1.800 
.200- 1,500 
.140-1,440 
840- 1,080 


.300- 1 S00 
1 .OSO- 1,320 
780-1,020 


1, 580-1,500 


.320-1,.800 
900- 1,200 
720- 840 


.920-1,620 
840- 1,200 


.320- 1,500 
900- 1,200 


.2600- 1.800 
1,200 
780-1,020 


.200- 1.800 
960- 1,200 
720- 900 


.200- 1.800 
840- 1,080 
600- 720 


.200- 1.680 
840- 1,080 


Horticulturist and gardener 


Class A 
Class B 
Class 


Machinist 
Class A 


Mechanic 
Class A 
Class B 


Blacksmith 
Class A 
Class B 


Florist 
Class A 
Class B 


.200- 1,560 
.020-1,140 
780- 960 


.200- 1,500 


.200- 1,500 
840- 1,080 


.200- 1,500 
840- 1,080 


1 ,200- 1,500 
600-1 ,O80 


Baker 
Class 
Class B 

Canner 


locomotive engineer 
Sawyer 


Fireman of furnace 
Class A 
Class B 
Class 


Cahinet-maker 
Poultryman 


Class A 
Class B 


S40- 


.200- 


.200- 


.200- 


.200- 
Q00- 
7 20- 


1,140- 


1. 140- 
S40- 


Supervisor and governess 


Class A 
Class B 


laundry attendants 
Class A 
Class B 
Typist 
Class A 
Class B 


Printer 


Steamlitter 


1. 140- 
600- 


1. 140- 
600- 


1.140. 


900 


1 


1 .OSO- 


Sanitary and fire chiel 1,080- 


Nleat cutter 


Hospital attendant 
Class A 
Class B 


Class A 1 OSO- 
Class B 7S8O- 
Tailor 1 .020- 
lousekeeper 
Class A 1 .020- 
Class B 7380- 
‘pholsterer 
Class A QO0- 
Class B 
Seamstress-tailoress 
Class A 
Stockman 
Class A S40- 
Class B 600- 
Dining room attendant 
Class A S40- 
Class B 600- 
Chaulleur 


1.500 
1.140 


1,500 


1.580 


1.580 


1.320 


1.140 


S40 


1.440 


1.410 
1 


400 
1 ,OSO 


1.320 
900 


1.200 
O80 


SOO 


SOO 


1.500 


1.320 


1.020 


1,500 


1.520 
QOO 


1.200 
S40 


1 


1.580 
780 


1.140 
780 


840-1,080 


1,020 


720- 


780 


Common laborer lars | 
dian 
( lass A S4(0)- O00 admi 
Class B 600- 7&0) Pe 
Cook and kitchen attendant mh 
Class A 780-1080 leach 
Clas 600- 79 | ploye 
India 
Janitor the | 
t 
Class A 7 OH) 
Class B 6000- 729 
tion 
U'sher TSO- O00 Treas 
ees a 
. 
liouse maid ruali 
( lass A 780- S40) thev 
Class B O000- 79 
«ais 00 teat 
Shoemaker 7 20-1200 work 
crs. 
Beautician 600-1200 syster 
Table 
( 
0-100 “roup 
Median minimum for with « 
(Class A 1 ers, | 
— | the sa 
* Data arranged lrom an unnamed qualil 
hectographed bulletin supplied l inde 
A. Ketchum, Director of Budget view 
| The dese riptions of the Various ser 
Sal 
vices seldom ate the educational lt 
qualifications. The nature ol the vpes 
duties of each tvpe ol service is des. ooh 
cribed in the bulletin. The emplovees = 
. nave | 
included in these Services evidently media 
are not chosen on a merit basis. Table 
or so 
**DPlus commission. te tea 
tors. 
men and poultrymen would lose qualil 
ially il they learned a_ little teache 
more psvchology and began giving than 
children the attention and care they Only 
now bestow on cows and chickens. bition 
Ol the cighty-live types ol service — 
listed in the table. only thirty-nine calarie 
have minimum salaries for Class A Indian 


which are less than the $1,201 me- 


dian lor all 


only lourteen have maximum salaries | 


below that lisure. None of the thirty. 


nine are prolessional service. and 


than even require 


skilled tradesmen. Only twelve of the 


lewer twenty 
cighty-live types ol service have min- 
imum salaries for Class A lower than 
the median of $021 for rural elemen- 
lary teachers. The median minimum 
lor all Class A’ services is $1,380. 


which is more than one hundred dol- 
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lars above the median for all of In- 


diana $ public-school teachers and 


| ,dministrators. 


Perhaps the most signilicanlt com- 
jarisons which should be made ol 
teachers salaries with those olf em- 
ployees of the state government in 
Indiana are those with employees in 
the Department of Public Wellare 
and the L'nemployment Compensa- 
tion [Division of the Department ol 
Treasury. l.ecause such state employ- 
ees are On a merit basis, and their 
-nalilications are so specilied that 
they can be compared with those of 
teachers. Also. the nature of their 
work is comething like that of teach- 
ors. The salary ranges of these merit- 
system employees are shown in 


Table VII. The 


srouped into three 


employees are 
divisions, those 
with qualifications higher than teach- 
ers, those with qualifications about 
the same as tea hers’, and those with 
qualilications lower than’ teachers’. 
Under each heading the types of ser- 
vice are listed in descending order 
of salary. 

lt should be noted that none of the 
Iypes of service ol emplovees with 
qualilications higher than teachers 
have Minimum salaries so low as the 
median of all of Indiana's teachers 
Table VII are summarized in Table 
or so low as that olf any group of 
its teachers who are not administra- 
lors. Only one type ol service with 
qualifications equivalent to those of 
teachers has a minimum salary lower 
ihan the median for all teachers. 
Only twelve, or 23 per cent, of the 
types olf service with qualilications 
lower than teachers) have minimum 
alaries lower than the median for 
Indiana's teachers. 

The salary distributions shown in 
I\. Table IX makes the humble {i- 
nancial status of Indiana's teechers 
all the more vivid. The median sal- 
aries of the merit-system state em- 
ployees with qualilications equiv- 
alent to and Greater than teachers is 
‘2.070, or more than twice that of 
teachers. The median salary lor those 
with qualilications lower than teach- 
es is $1,725, or approximately the 
same as the median for Indiana's 


host prosperous group ol classroom 
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TABLE VIII 
VARIOUS 
THE 


SALARY RANGE FOR 


EMPLOYMENT IN DEPARTMENT OF 


WELFARE AND THE UNEMPLOYMENT COMPEN.- 
SATION DIVISION OF THE DEPARTMENT OF 


TREASURY OF INDIANA IN 1950* 


Classifications 


[ Director. division of medical care 


I irector, services to crippled children 


Consultant in medical administration and psychiatry 


Supervisor of institutional classification, education, 
and wellare 


Senior clincial psychiatrist 


Senior clin‘cal psvchologist 


Institutional supervisor of classilication 


Consultant in nursing and hydrotherapy 


lunior clincial psychiatrist 


Junior clinical psve hologist 


Institutional wellare worker 


4 000- 
5,000- 


.000- 
100- 
100- 
100- 
SOO- 
| SOO- 


TYPES OF FULL-TIME 
PUBLIC 


Range 
WITH QUALIFICATIONS HIGHER THAN TEACHERS’ 
$4,000-$3,400 


3.400 
4,500 
5.900 
5.000 
2,040 
040 
700 
709 
340 
340 


WITH QUALIFICATIONS ABOUT THE SAME AS TEACHERS’ 


Assistant administrator 


Director, division of child welfare 
[):rector, division of corrections 
Director, 
| Director, 
Director, 
| Director, 


division ol information and public relations 
division ol public assistance 


rector of personne! 
hiel attorney 
Chief personnel examiner 


Assistant chiel attorney 
Supervising accountant 


Assistant to administrator 


Assistant director, division of public assistance 


Assistant director, employment service 


Supervisor, information service 


Supervisor ol paroles 


Appeals 
-rincipal accountant 


Principal altorney 


Principal personnel examiner 
Principal statist’cian 


Supervisor, child wellare service: 


Clearance supervisor, employment 


Administrative assistant 
Sen’or accountant 


Senior attorney 


Senior per-onnel examiner 


Senior statistician 
Child welfare consultant 
Medical social work consultant 


Psychiatric social work consultant 


Principal editor 
Principal child welfare worker 
Supervisor of field workers 
Supervisor ol in-service training. unemployment compensation 


Supervisor of social service 


Public assistance consultant 


Field representative 
Supervisor of nursing, division olf services to crippled children 
[istrict representative 


4,000- 


4 ,000- 
4,000- 
4,000- 
4.000- 
4,000- 
4,000- 
4,000- 
5.000- 
5.000. 
5,000- 
5,000- 
5.000- 
5,000- 
3,.000- 
5,000- 
5.009- 
3,000- 
5,000- 
5,000- 
3,.000- 


3,000- 


3.000- 
>.000- 
A00- 
A00- 
A00- 
A00- 
400- 
ADO- 


.400- 


1 


400 
4.800 


4,500 


4,200 
4,140 
5.900 
5.900 
5.900 
3.909 
5,900 
5,000 
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school teachers ranking low in the 
table. This table has further value in 
the fact that it represents averages 
over a period of years, a characteris- 
tic which no other table in this re- 
port has. The relative income of a 
variety of workers might fluctuate 
from year to year, but the tendencies 
shown in Table XI represent condi- 
tions which are relatively stable. 

Physicians, lawyers, engineers, 
dentists. and architects are shown in 
Table XI as being much more al- 
fluent than any ol the other proles- 
sional workers. The earning power 
ol all of these alfluent groups excepl 
dentists continues increasing for 
thirty years alter the beginning olf 
one s prolessional activity, while that 
for teachers, lower in the beginning 
than for these others, is not greatly 
improved over such a period of years. 
This failure of teachers’ salaries to 
improve adequately with continued 
experience is particularly marked for 
rural teachers.’ 

SUMMARY 

Teachers salaries, in comparison 
with those of other governmental 
employees and of other workers, are 
disproportionately low. They appear 
particularly low in Indiana when 
compared with salaries of state em- 
ployees who are on a meril system, 
whose qualilications in) comparison 
with teachers’ are known, and whose 


duties are somewhal similar to teach- 


ets. The major features ol this com- 


‘Harold F. Clark. Life earnings in 
Selected Occupations in the United 
States, (Harper and Brothers, 1937 
p. 9 This same fact with reference 
to Indiana teachers has been pointed 
out by two Indiana teachers. One is 
Joe Kirkham (A Comparative Study 
o the Salaries of High-School 
Teachers of Indiana, p. 8, thesis al 
Indiana State Teachers College, 
1933). The other is Donald L.. Simon 
(Qualifications and Salaries of 
Teachers in Smaller Schools,” Amer- 
ican School Board Journal, July, 
1957, pp. 40, 78-79). 
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Junior tabulating machine operator 1.140- 1,380 


*Compiled from The Personnel Plan, mimeographed bulletin of the Bureau 
| Personnel for the Dep: ‘nt of Public Welfare and the Unemployme 
oO ersonnel tor the epartment o ub ellare and the nemployment 
Compensation Division ol the Department of Treasury of the State of Indiana. 
October, 19539. Approx’ mately twelve hundred people are included in the 


classifications. 


TABLE IX 
DISTRIBUTION OF SALARIES INO THE DEPARTMENT OF 
PUBLIC WELFARE AND THE UNEMPLOYMENT COMPEN- 
SATION DIVISION OF THE DEPARTMENT OF 
TREASURY OF INDIANA 1930% 


requencies of Types of Positions 


Salary With ()uali- With Quali- With (uali- 
Ranges fications Higher lications about fications Lower — Total 
Than Teachers the Same as Than Teachers 
Veachers’ 

$4,000-$853,400 2 11 
5,000- 4,800 ind | 
5,000- 4,500 9 
5,000- 4,200 
5.000- 4,140 
3.000- 3,900 | 6 
5,000- 3,540 7 
2.700- 3,600 | 
2A00- 2,940 2 15 4 19 
2.100- 2,700 2 0 
1. SOO- 2.700 4 4 
SOO- 2.340 2 16 OQ 27 
1.620- 2,100 | 
1.620- 1.800 
1.500- 2,100 2 2 4 
1. 500- 1.740 2 
1.440- 1,740 3 
1.580- 1.740 7 l 
1.380- 1,620 3 5 
1.580- 1,560 2 2 
1.200- 1.740 l 
1. 140- 1,440 4 5 
1. 140- 1,580 2 2 
1. 1,520 l 
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1,02 
1,520 
20- 1,200 
O00- 1.3 
000 9 
5320 
Tot 2 
al 
AVE TABLE 
2.670 690 | PIONS SELECTE AL. 
Compensation Dish Plan. mi 1.725 a5 1920. ED 
la, Octol ment of P , mimeogr. 295 
th er of tl ubli aphe pations 
4930. A the Den: lic Welf ied bulleti ms 
c ssifications pproximate al T are and ol the Br ( 
‘ly twely reasur ne treat nua 
elve of the Ings Oy Earn. 
State ) er 
people are ate Nled Period Sel 
1ec ici y 
PER in | me ears 
“R CAPIT aw 
“APITA INC TAI 
— OME OF X le 4,850 
Classili DIVISION. 1¢ IYEES 4,750 
cations of S ISION. 1957" ‘S BY IN 1.410 
Mini Servic NDUST ollege 4,17 
ng— | earn STRIA | e teachi 170 
| otal AL Journali 
Ar in | 
Bi il iracite Libr 3,820 \ 
etal Incom 2,120 | 
) 
on- 9 
Jil and gas L277 Publi trades 
is 1 303 ylic-scho | 050 
Mi; ol teachi 
lanulacturi 1,100 | te aching 1.450 
Food a 1.437 nskilled lal 1.350 
Paper, printi on 
Pextiles ing, and 1.583 gaintully people 7905 
C and | publi ) y em 
eather ishing Selected f oyed 
1emicals materials 1,585 lark, / rep 1.350 
Neti | and and | Ovcet ile ort , 
Mi and petroleum urniture 279 (H ipalions arnings Harold 
Miscelli al prod relinit 10+ arper in the U in Selec 
aneous y»ducts 1g ) ) and ( ni ected 
‘entral ad ts and rubb ORR rothers State: 
C ministrative off 1.151 rom p. 3 here exce 7). All fig Mec 
ontract co ytlices 1520 the last Ne 
nstructio 4 1¢ ast is fr St are \ ( 
Trans n—Total 0 | m p. 3. Mec 
| parison \ 
Wa on railroads p 19S teacl , and othe Mec 
transp and expres 1,520 public empl es with th sons ol 
Stree sportati SS ose \ | 
Ai t railways ation and publi ie shown i and oll of other 
trans ys pu 1.003 in I; other w \ec 
Pi ansportatic warehot Wai Nlost | able workers 
pe lines yn ISeS 44 ) the salar, 
78) e for vy data i Nec 
Electric li | Therel about tl ata in Tabl 
Fle ight and | ore, vear of e eq 
slectric fi O45 able 
Manuf, light and er, and mi ers salaries begins Vi. \y 
actured power anutactured 2,150 1936-1037. lor the swith 
gas gas— otal 1.855 of data 57. The dat school vear 
a ate ol Ay 
1unicatio al appears * ol eacl Ave 
elepl n— Total 1.505 the lig with the i » item 
Tel a 05 me gures are 1e item. S¢ \ 
egraph 1.477 ans. In e medians 
02 ol mea instance wil some 
W ail trade 1.532 table Same jis al tendency ala 
sale trade Mata ated in the 
Fi a such as 
Total 1 its) those in thi 
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_ the person ol James Frederick Rog- 
Government— Total (exc luding work reliel) 1.4357 | 
Federal 1.505 ers. Alter citing some medians of 
State 1,278 salaries of school janitors, some ol 
‘ily 1.58 
City which were higher than the median 
County, township, and minor units 1.3206 | 
Public education 1.272 salaries of elementary teachers in the 
Total same schools where the janitors 
Service— ola 00 | | | 
Professional service 1.039 worked, and all of which were higher 
Personal service 1.048 than the median for rural elementary 
monty and ee 1.779 teachers of Indiana, Mr. Rogers em- 
omestic service 638 
Business service 1.747 phatically declared, “A school could 
Miscellaneous service 1 237 hardly expect first-class service from 
a jani aid so little as some ol 
Miscellaneous— Total 1311 a janitor paid so ou 
these ligures indicate. Will Rogers, 
Total 1,516 in his conscious efforts toward subtle 


*Robert R. Nathan, Income in the United States, 1929-37, p. 38, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
November, 1958. Mr. Nathan does not state whether the ligures in his report 
are medians or means. 


TABLE XII 
SUMMARIZING TABLE OF AVERAGE OR MEDIAN 
ANNUAL. SALARIES 


Classilication Salary 

Average salary of all teachers in United States, 1936-1937 $1.320 
Median salary of all teachers in Indiana, 1936-1937 1.173 
Median salary of rural elementary teachers in Indiana. 1959-1940 Q21 
Median salary ol rural elementary teachers in median Indiana 

county, 1959-1940 O09 
Median salary of urban elementary teachers in Indiana, 1939-1940 1,629 
Median salary of urban elementary teachers in median Indiana city, 

19590-19040 4-400 
Median salary uf rural high-school teachers in Indiana, 1939-1040 1.177 
Median salary olf rural high-school teachers in median Indiana 

county, 1959-1040 1.118 
Median salary of urban high-school teachers in Indiana. 1959-19040 1.750 
Nledian salary of urban high school teachers in median Indiana city, 

1959-1940 1.370 
Average salary ol patrolinen in city police departments of United 

States, 1934 2175 
Average salary ol privates in cily lire departments of United 

States, 1954 1,975 
Average salary of city mail delivery carriers in United States, 1940 2.081 
Average salary of rural mail delivery carriers in United States, 1940 2.052 
Salary ol patrolmen ol Indiana State Police after second vear, 1959 1.620 


Salary ol garage loremen and mechanics, Indiana State Highway 
Commission, 19359 


Urban 1.620 
Rural 1,512 
Salary ol truck drivers, Indiana State Highway Commission, 1959 

Urban 1,296 
Rural 1,080 
Salary of common laborers,Indiana State Highway Commission, 1939 

Urban 

Rural Q72 
Median of minimum salaries for Class A state olficials and 

emplovees of Indiana (not on a merit basis), 1050 1.580 


Median salaries in the Iepartment of Public Welfare and the Un- 
employment Compensation Division of the Department of 
Treasury of Indiana (on a merit basis), 1050 


With qualifications higher than teachers’ 2.070 
ef. 

With qualifications about the same as teachers 2.070 

With qualifications lower than teachers’ 1,725 


(Continued on Page 19) 
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humor could hardly have done better 
than did James Frederick. What is 
the moral for public-school teachers / 


“James Frederick Rogers, The 
School Custodian, United States OF- 
fice of Education Bulletin, 1938, No. 
2, p. 39. The more complete data 
from which Mr. Rogers quoted orig- 
inally appeared in Research Bulletin 
of the National Education Associa- 


tion. Vol. XV. No. 2. March, 1937. 
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Jest and Indexes 


tdward L. Abell 


Professor of Education 


Indiana State Teachers College 


Since the fall quarter of 1922 it 


the Indiana 


State Teachers College to give the 


has been practice at 


incoming freshmen an_ intelligence 
test. During these years thousands of 
scores have been collected and used 
in many valuable researches. Group 
prediction has been fairly satislac- 
tory, but the intelligence test has 
proved disappointing when used in 
individual diagnosis and prediction 
of success in future college work. 

It is not the purpose of this study to 
test the validity of either the intelli- 
gence test or the instructors orades 
which determine the scholarship in- 
dex but merely to discover, il pos- 
sible. other causes of the discrep- 
test 


college 


ancies between intelligence 


scores and measures ol 
achievement. The material used was 
obtained from the records of the en- 
tire junior and senior classes during 
the year 1938-39 and from individual 
data secured by interview and by 
questionnaire from selected groups in 
those classes. For convenience, per- 
centile ranks were used for both in- 
tclligence and achievement measures. 
Inasmuch as scholarship indexes in 
the later years of college are earned 
by competition with those who have 
remained in college, it is hardly fair 
to compare these with intelligence 
percentile ranks earned by competi- 
tion with freshmen only. For this rea- 
son new intelligence percentiles were 
computed the 
scores on the intelligence test. There 


from original raw 
were 197 juniors and 172 seniors or 
a total of 369 in the group studied. 
Of these 40.4 per cent were men and 
39.0 per cent were women. 

Table | shows the correlations ob- 


tained between intelligence scores 


14 


and scholarship indexes. These are 
slightly higher than is usually ob- 
tained between these measures on the 
college level. The women show some- 
what higher correlation between 
ability and achievement than do the 
men. At best the results are far from 
satislactory and it is with some ol 
the causes of this low correlation that 


this study is concerned. 


TABLE | 
CORRELATIONS BETWEEN 
INTELLIGENCE AND 
ACHIEVEMENT 


(sroups Correlations 


NVlen .041 
Women £5354 +.032 
Entire group 926 +.025 


The percentiles earned in the two 
measures can also be compared di- 
rectly. Table Il shows the median 
deviation of scholarship percentiles 
lrom intelligence percentiles for cer- 
The 


made hy the specials with a median 


tain groups. best record was 


deviation of two percentile points 
above the intelligence scores. The 
poorest record was made by the four- 
‘car clementary group with a median 
Ceviation of six percentile points be- 
low the intelligence scores. 
TABLE Il 

THE MEDIAN DEVIATION OF 
SCHOLARSHIP PERCENTILES 
FROM INTELLIGENCE PER- 
CENTILES IN RANK ORDER 


4 Median deviations 
Special four year 
Seniors 0 


(jroups 


All women - | 
Regular four year -4 
All men -3 
Juniors -5.7 
= Fou r-year elementary -Q 


In order to obtain more detailed 
intormation from those students Who 
were causing the unsatisfactory re. 
lationship between intelligence and 
achievement, two groups at the ex. 
tremes were selected for further study, 
It was thought that the selection of 
those with extreme dilferences he. 
tween their measures of intelligence 
and achievement would serve two 
purposes: (1) it would minimize the 
inaccuracies known to exist in such 
measures: and (2) it would tend to 
lecate some factors that might Dass 
unnoticed in a study of groups with 
only slight dillerences. A difference 
of thirty points was arbitrarily chosen 
the 


groups. Crroup A was composed of 


these extreme 


lor selection of 
lorty-one students who were thirty 
or more percentile points higher ” 
holarship than in intelligence. 
Croup B was composed of sixty-two 
students who were thirty or more per- 
centile points lower in scholarship 
than in intelligence. 

Table III vives basic data regard. 
ing these groups. II will first be noted 
that Croup B 


achievement is 30 per cent larger than 


which is low. in 
(croup A. In perlormance Ciroup A is 
just about as far above its intelligence 
rating as Group B is below. The pro- 
portion of men to women in (sroup 
A is about the same as in the entire 
senior college but in Crroup B the 
men furnished many more than their 
share with low achievement per- 
centiles. The juniors furnished their 
proportionate share of (sroup A but 
many more than their share of (jroup 

Table IV. shows in detail the re- 
sponses made by the two groups to 
the questions submitted to them. The 
co-operation of the two groups in this 
enterprise was exceptional, every in- 
dividual furnishing the data called 
lor. The particular questions used 
were selected with the hope that some 
clues might be found which on 
further study might lead to the real 
causes of the discrepancies between 
measures ol ability and measures 0! 
achievement in college work. An at: 
tempt was made to gather opinions 


and attitudes as well as factual data. 


The Teachers College Journal 
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TABLE 


BASIC DATA OF THE TWO GROUPS STUDIED 
Number in each group 4| 62 
Mean scholarship percentile 71.4 19 
Mean intelligence percentile 24 04.00 
Deviation of scholarship from intelligence 17.4 -45.00 
Per cent men 41.5 38 
Per cent women 38.5 42 
Per cent juniors 05 
Per cent seniors 49 37 
Per cent specials oO! Ad 
Per cent regular four year 37 42 
Per cent elementary four year 2 14 


Answers to Qluestion | reveal that 
fewer in Group B have had instruc- 
tion in how to study and from an- 
ewers to (Question 2 it is learned that 
they felt the need for it) more than 
do those in Group A. This may have 
some signilicance although most of 
the students in both Groups felt the 
need for this instruction. Answers to 
(Juestion 5 would suggesl that as far 
as these groups are concerned good 
health is the rule. Outside work is 
sometimes mentioned as a cause of 
poor college work but it will be noted 
that a greater percentage of Group 
A are working than of Group B so 
this could hardly explain the greal 
differences in achievement. 

It is commonly rumored about the 
college that freshmen are advised not 
to stand too well on the intelligence 
test. What elfect, if any. does this 


have on their scores? Answers to 


Question 3 and Question 6 may 
throw some light on this. About one- 
filth of each group were advised to 
do poorly on the test. About two- 
thirds of Group A admitted that they 
did not do their best and this might 
help to explain their low percentile 
score of twenty-four. Since these stu- 
dents have proved their ability by 
earning a scholarship percentile of 
71.4 it is reasonable to conclude that 
the intelligence test scores do not rep- 
resent their true abilities. More than 
one-third of Group B said that they 
did not do their best and in spite of 
this their intelligence percentile of 
64.60 is well above the average for 
the entire senior college. Which olf 
these groups studied has the higher 
ability or have they equal ability ? 
No definite answer can be found un- 
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ti! students are convinced that it is 
to their own best interest to do as 
well as possible on the intelligence 
lest. Only thus can the obtained 
measures even approximate the truth. 

Answers to (Question 8& indicated 
that both groups understand fairly 


well the relation that exists hetween 


the two measures but Group A had a 
very poor opinion of the intelligence 
test as is indicated by the answers to 
This might account for 
the lack of effort when taking the 
lest. 


(Juestion 7. 


(Juestion 9 raised the problem of 
the validity of grades and, as might 
le expected, those who earned good 
grades think well of them while those 
who received poor grades think poorly 
of them. (jroup B apparently thought 
poorly of both intelligence tests and 
srades in spite olf the very creditable 
mean intelligence score. 

As for the standards set up by the 
school in terms of scholarship indexes 
both groups considered them satis- 
factory or even too low. Only 2 per 
cent of Group B considered them too 


high. 


TABLE IV 
_ RESPONSES OF THE GROUPS TO CERTAIN QUESTIONS _ 


Group A Group B 
Per cent Per cent |Per cent Per 
|. Have you had instruction in how 
to study? 50 50 590 61 
2. Have you felt the need for such 
instruction / | 18 
5. Do you have sood health 7 | 100 O7 5 
|. Do vou do outside work to help | 
pay expenses / | 66 34 59 18 
3. Did vou do your best on the intelli- | 
gence test / | 64 66 34 
6. \Were you advised not to stand 
high? 22 78 95 7 
7. Did the test measure your ability | 
in college work? | 5 
8. Do you think that vour college | 
work has been better than the test | 
predicted 7 5 5S | 78 
Is the scholarship index a fairly | 
accurate measure ol your work ? | OS 32 50 61 
10. Is an index of 43 as a requirement | 
lor Senior College: 
Too low? 98 
Satislactory | 50 | ,, 7 
Too high? 9 
It. Which do you consider of greater | | 
value to you: | | 
Regular class work? 
Extra-class activities ? | %6 
12. Io vou consider yourself well ad- | 
justed 99 18 75 95 
15. Hf not. has this hindered your col- | 
lege work? | sg 50 50 
14. Have vou definitely decided to be 
teacher? 90 95 
15. Do vou expect to do graduate | 
work? 12 85 15 
15 
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It is olten claimed that extra-class 
activities account for some of the low 
grades. Whether or not this is true. 
both groups are practically of the 
same judgment that regular class 
work is more valuable than the extra- 
class activities. 

What are these students planning 
for the future? About three-fourths of 
each group have definitely decided to 
teach and more than four-fifths of 
them expect to do graduate work. 
Will the students in Group B in the 
lowest fifth of the senior college be 
able to do the superior work expected 
of graduate students? 

The great majority of students in 
these groups considered themselves 
well adjusted but Group B  con- 


sidered maladjustment a greater 
handicap than did those in Group A. 
Two important findings cannot 


well be listed in Table IV. The stu- 
dents were asked to state the aver- 
age amount of time per day spent on 
their assignments. Group A reported 
four hours and sixteen minutes, while 
Group B reported three hours and 


This difference of 


thirty-six minutes per day in favor 


forty minutes. 
of Group A represents sixteen per 
cent more time spent in study than 
Group B and might be significant. 

(Group A reported belonging to an 
average of three and one-third or- 
Group B 


Merely belonging in itself gives no 


ganizations, only two. 
clue as to the amount of time or in- 
terest involved but it might salely be 
assumed that Group A was more ac- 
tive in this way even while maintain- 
ing higher scholarship. 

An effort was made also to dis- 
cover what influences these students 
considered most helpful to them in 
their college work. Table V_ lists 
those mentioned in rank order, those 
at the head of the list being men- 
tioned most frequently. In Tables V 
and VI items beyond the fifth were 
mentioned but once or twice and 
therefore have little importance for 
the group. 

Table VI lists in the same Way in- 
fluences that have hindred these stu- 
dents most in their college work. 
There might be some signilicance in 


the fact that Group B lists towards 
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TABLE V 


WORK 


Csroup A 


Interest in the subject 
Ambition 

Success 

Teachers 

Own family 

Home study 

Determination 

Friends 

Need for self-support 


Teachers 

Own family 

for an education 
Interest in subject 
Success 

Need for self-support 
Friends 

Work between high school ans 


college 


TABLE VI 


MOST HARMPBUL INFLUENCES IN COLLEGE WORK 


‘Group A 


lack of time 

Outside work 

Lack of funds 
Required courses 

Poor background 
Worry over grades 
Poor study habits 
Lack of sell-confidence 
lack of time for enjoyment 
Feeling of inferiority 

iving conditions 


the top “Social life” and “Poor study 
habits.” 

Both of these tables are included 
because of their interest and infor- 
mation rather than because of any 
distinctive difference between the 
two groups. 

SuMMARY AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

The following conclusions are 
justilied by the study: 

|. In intelligence and scholarship 
the senior college students ol this 
study cover a wide range. 

2. Twenty-eight per cent ol the 
entire group are thirty or more points 
apart in intelligence and achievement 
divergence of 46.5 


with a mean 


points. 

3. The B Group with low achieve- 
ment is 50 per cent larger than the 
corresponding A Group with high 
achievement. 

4. Men students are found in the 
3 Group in much greater numbers 
than warranted by the proportion of 
men to women in the entire senior 
college. 

5. Both groups feel the need for 
instruction in the art of studying. 

6. A greater percentage of the A 


Group do outside work. 


Croup B 
Outside work 

Social life 

Poor study habits 

lack of funds 

Required courses 

| ong or poor assignments 
Home influence 
(ommuting 

lack of self-confidence 

| _aziness 

Indecision as to vocation 


Nlany students both groups 
admit that they did not put forth 
their best effort on the intelligence 
test. 

8S. These students evidently have a 
poor opinion of the intelligence test 
as a measure ol their ability. 

0. Approximately — two-thirds — of 
Group A think well of the scholar. 
ship index while nearly two-thirds of 
(jroup B think ill of it. 

10. Students in bott. groups think 
the present scholarship standards are 
cither satislactory or too low. 

11. Regular 


sidered by both Groups as decidedly 


class work is  con- 
more valuable than extra-class. ac- 
tivities. 
12. The 
eroups expects to teach. 
15. More than 80 per cent ol both 


of beth 


great majority 


groups expect to do graduate work. 
The of both 


groups consider themselves well ad- 


great majority 
justed. 

15. Group A belongs to more or 
ganizations and studies more hours 
per day than Group B. 

The following recommendations 
seem pertinent: 

(Continued on Page 19) 
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Harmony, History and 
Music for High 


lawrence therly 


Assistant Professor of Music 


Indiana State Teachers College 


PLAN OF THE CoURSE 
This course in high school music 
is planned to give high school stu- 
dents a broad music background in 
their private in- 


conjunction with 


strumental study corresponding to 
that given in the regular music course 
of study as outlined and published by 
the state of Indiana, Department of 


Public Bulletin No. 
100-H. Classilication of pupils, ex- 


Instruction, 


aminations, and reports is carelully 
made, and the fitness of the work 
done for high school credit is care- 
fully checked so that a high standard 
of scholarship is maintained in every 
way equal to similar work in high 
schools of the state. 

All examinations and recommen- 
dations for credit are vested in an 
examining board appointed by the 
superintendent and consisting ol 
members of the high school faculty 
and the teachers with whom the pu- 
pils have studied or will study. The 
board will hear each pupil play the 
piano in a preliminary audition (un- 
less he is a beginner) and also in 
alinal examination at the end of each 
of the two 


semester, a comparison 


perlormances made by the board's 
best group judgment determining. the 
amount of progress and whether it is 
sullicient for the high school credit 
desired. If it is not, the board may 
require the pupil to continue piano 
study until a proper amount of prog- 
ress has been made for the credit. 
Reports of the individual pupil's 
progress will be made to the high 
school laculty every six weeks by the 
pupil's own teacher. (Grades in music 


will be recorded on the regular re- 
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port cards the same as for any high 
school subject. 

One hour of practice per day. five 
hours per week, will be required of 
each pupil. The amount of practic- 
ing done each day shall be recorded 
on a blank (provided for the pur- 
pose) hy the pupil and attested by 
the parent and returned to the teacher 
by the pupil at the lesson hour or 
once each week. 

Only applied piano study has been 
listed as that was the only instru- 
ment represented at the conference 
between the teachers of the city of 
Washington, Indiana, and the writer. 
Other instruments and voice can be 
included as opportunity olfers. 

The examining board will give the 
written examinations at the end ol 
each semester in harmony and _his- 
tory of music and appreciation in the 
same manner and on the same basis 
as in other high school subjects, the 
results of the examination to deter- 
mine the fitness of the work done by 
the pupil for receiving the desired 
amount of credit. 

Piano Stupy 

The study of classical and modern 
piano literature, including the nec- 
essary technical exercises, constitutes 
this work. The course in applied 
piano study has, for convenience, 
heen divided into groups. A prelim- 
inary audition before the examining 
determine the pupil s 


hoard will 


classilication within these groups, 
and a final examination will deter- 
mine the amount of progress made 
by the pupil and whether such prog- 
ress has been sulficient for the high 


school credit desired. 


Outune or Piano Stupy: 
Succestive MATERIALS 

|. Beginning (sroup A. Essential 
rudiments of piano playing. Wil- 
liams. Book I; Williams, First Year 
at the Piano; John Thompson, Book 
| or any of the standard piano meth- 
eds. Include the first six major scales. 

ll. Beginning Croup B. The second 
books of the above-mentioned piano 
series; simple scales and chord ex- 
ercises:; Etudes, Streabbog: Masters 
ol Nlelody, Emerson: Little Classics. 
Hughes. 
Com- 


Czerny 


Ill. Elementary Group A. 


plete the major scales; 
(either Germer's or Liebling's edi- 
Volume I; Little Classics. 
Hughes: Etudes, Op. 100, Bergmul- 


ler: Preludes, Concone: Album for 


tions), 


the Young, Tchaikovsky: Sonatinas, 
Kuhlau. 

IV. Elementary Group B. Com- 
plete major and minor scales, arpeg- 
gios; Clementi, Sonatinas: Studies, 
Op. 47, Heller; Master Series for the 
Young, Hughes: Children’s Pieces, 
Mendelssohn: Album for the Young, 
Schumann: Lyrical Pieces, Op. 12, 
(srieg. 

V. Intermediate Group A. Hanon, 
The Virtuoso Pianist, Part I; Studies, 
Op. 46. Heller: 
Haydn and Mozart: selected pieces. 

VI. Intermediate Group B. Hanon: 
Studies, Op. 45, Heller; Studies, 209, 
Octave Studies, S. 
Evans: Sonatas, Haydn and Mozart: 
Little Preludes Fugues, Bach; 
Without Words, 
sohn: selected pieces. 

VII. Intermediate Group C. Scales 
and 


easier Sonatas. 


Czerny; 


Songs Mendels- 


Czerny: Hanon: 
Moszkowski; Bach, Two- 
Part Investions:; Sonatas, Mozart and 
Haydn; Beethoven, Op. 49: Lyrical 
Without 


Beethoven, 


arpeggios; 
Etudes, 


Pieces. (srieg: 


Words, 
German Dances. 

VII. Advanced Group A. Scales 
and arpeggios: Hanon; Bach, Three- 
Part Inventions, French 
Etudes, Cramer: Beethoven, Sona- 
tas, Op. 14, 79, 2 (Nos. 1 and 2), 
7. Easier pieces of Chopin, Schu- 
mann, Schubert, and modern com- 
posers. 


IX. Advanced Group B. Scales, 
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Songs 
N lendelssohn: 
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parallel and contrary motion, thirds 
and sixths; Octave Studies, Kullak: 
Clementi, Gradus ad  Parnassum 
(Tausig, ed.); Bach, Well Tempered 
Clavichord, English Suites; Beetho- 


ven, Sonatas; Chopin, Nocturnes, 
Preludes: Schumann, Papillons, 


Noveletten, Arabesken: easier works 
of Brahms, Debussy. Lizst. 

X. Advanced Group C. Studies: 
Clementi, Gradus; Chopin, Henselt, 
Liszt, Alkan, Scriabin; Bach, Well 
Tempered Clavicord, Partitas: Bee- 
thoven, Sonatas; Chopin, Ballades, 
Scherzos: Schumann, Kreisleriana; 
Brahms,Op. 10, 76, 78, 116, 119; 
compositions of Liszt, Debussy, Ra- 
vel, ete. 

The above materials are suggestive. 
through the 


may be made as rapidly as the pupil 


Advancement groups 
can do so, according to the teacher's 
judgment. 
HarRMONY 

A comprehensive study of the sub- 
ject as outlined in the state course 
of music study and referred to be- 
low. Suggestive texts: High School 
Theory and Harmony, Tilson; Ele- 
mentary Harmony. Orem: Elemen- 
tary Harmony, York; Modern Har- 
Foote Spalding: 


Elementary Harmony by 


mony, and and 
others. 
Bussler contains excellent exercises 
and will serve as a source of addi- 
tional exercises as needed. It is not 
recommended as a_ text for high 
school pupils. 

Near the close of each semester a 
written examination in harmony will 
be given by the examining board to 
determine the amount of work done 
by each pupil and his fitness to re- 
ceive high school credit for the same. 
Other more frequent examinations 
may be given by the teacher as de- 
sired. 

The teacher is especially referred 
to pages 27-30 of the Indiana State 
Course of Study in Music. 

Keysoarp Harmony 

This is a study in playing exer- 
cises at the keyboard and aural ex- 
ercises consisting of the various in- 
tervals, triads, chords, and their in- 
versions as studied in the course in 
written harmony and should accom- 


pany it whenever possible. The best 
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texts are Keyboard by 
Wedge 
Robinson. These books, together with 
Harmonic Dictation hy White and 


Jones, make an excellent suide for 


and Aural Harmony by 


presentation of the material and they 
supply copious exercises. 

The combination of written and 
keyboard harmony. as above out- 
lined, with one recitation per week, 
if thoroughly done, could well take 
take 


through the dominant seventh the 


up two years, planning to 
first year. . 
History or Music 
The purpose of the study ol his- 
tory of music is to give the pupil a 
broad and cultural background for 
the 


through the study of the various 


appreciation of modern music 


movements in the art which have 
siven rise to its present status. At the 
present there is no entirely satisfac- 
tory text for high school use, but one 
of the best is McGehee's People and 
Music which has a splendid method 
of presentation as it correlates music 
arts, including seneral 


with other 


English literature. It is somewhat 
elementary for high school pupils and 
will need considerable supplementary 
reading: however, for this tvpe of 
course where it is assumed that one 
recitation per week will be the rule. 
it may prove entirely satislactory. 
Bauer and Peyser two books. How 
Music Grew and Music Through the 
Ages, have a very attractive style 
which should prove excellent for high 
school readers. Some choice of read- 
ing from these books will have to be 
made, and there are few errors. Other 
texts by Baltzell, Pratt, and Finney 
may be used. There is an excellent 
outline, with splendid illustrations. 


What We 


in Faulkner's Hear in 
Music. 
Music AppRECIATION 

This study can be approached in 
three different ways: 

(1) It can be taken as a part of 
the history of music study, in which 
case more time could be taken for 
listening to and getting acquainted 
with the music literature belonging 
to the different periods, taking about 
half of the usual course through 
Bach, Handel, Haydn, Mozart, and 


Gluck. the first year, and the second 
vear beginning with Beethoven and 
coming down to the present. Me. 
Gehee is probably the best text fo, 
this. 

(2) It can be taken separately from 
the study ol history and given in his. 
torical sequence. 

(3) It can begin with present day 
music and work backward (histori 
cally) to the simpler forms. If the 
pedagogical principle of proceeding 
from the known to the unknown is 
to be applied here, students will have 
to have an acquaintance with the 
best music that we hear now in con- 
certs, by means of the radio, ete. I 
the teacher is absolutely sure of this 
latter point, then the study Can pro- 
ceed from the present backward. fol. 
lowing the method of McKinney and 
Anderson in their Music Apprecia- 
tion, which will serve as an excellent 
euide for the teacher as it contains 
many splendid examples and analyses 
and correlations with the other arts 
and literature. As a_ text for this 
course, Kinscella’s Music and Ro. 
mance Is probably the best. although 
it cannot be followed as written, but 
made from i 


assignments can he 


following a lixed outline such as thal 
in McGehee or McKinney and And. 
erson. The latter book is not recom: 
mended as a high school text. 

The reader will do well to examine 
pages 360-38 of the Indiana State 
Course of Study in Music. 

CieNERAL OuTLINE 

Since up to four units of music for 
high school credit can be earned in 
this course, the following outline by 
years is given. 

Four-Year Course 

First) year. Applied piano, ele. 
mentary harmony, and key: 
board harmony. 

Second year. Applied piano, ele. 
mentary harmony, and key- 
board harmony continued. 

Third year. Applied piano ané 
history of music. 

Fourth year. Applied piano and 
music appreciation. 

Three-Year Course 

First Year. Applied piano, ele: 
mentary harmony, and key: 
(Continued on Page 19) 
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TABLE XII-SUMMARIZING TABLE OF AVERAGES 


(Continued trom Page 13) 


Per capita income otf employees in mining in United States, 1937 

Per capita income ol employees in manulacturing in U. Se. 1057 

Per capita income of emplovees in contract construction in U. S., 1937 
Per capita income of employees in transportation in United States, 1937 


Per capita income of employees in electric light and power and in 


manufactured gas in United States, 1937 
Per capita income of employees in communication in U. S.. 1937 
Per capita income of employees in trade in United States, 1037 
Per capita income ol employees in finance in United States, 1937 


Per capita income of employees in federal government in United 


States, 1957 


Per capita income ol emplovees in state government in L nited States, 


1957 


Per capita income of emplovees in civil city government in United 


States, 1957 


wl 


Per capita income ol employees in civil county, township, and minor 


local government, 1937 


Per capita income ol emplovees in service occupations in U.S.. 
of physicians in United States. 1920-1936 4,850 
ol lawyers in United States, 1920-1936 4,750 


Average annual earnings 
Average annual earnings 


Average annual earnings of engineers in | nited States, 1920-1936 4,410 
Average annual earnings of dentists in United States, 1920-1936 4.1A7U 
Average annual earnings of architects in United States, 1920-1936 5.820 
Average annua! earnings ol journalists in United States. 1920-1936 2,120 
Average annual earnings olf library workers in United States, 1920- 
1930 2.020 
Average annual earnings of ministers in | nited States, 1920-1936 1 OS 
Average annual earnings of social workers in United States, 1920-19356 1.680 
Average annual earnings ol skilled tradesmen in United States. 
1920-1956 1.4350 
Average annual earnings of nurses in | nited States, 1920-1936 1.310 
Average annual earnings of unskilled laborers in United States, 
1920-1956 795 


Average annual earnings of all people gaintully employed in U. S.. 1957 1,330 


OUTLINE FOR A COURSE 
(Continued Page 10) 


Active steps should be taken to 
correct the notion that the intelli- 


sence test is of little importance and 
that nothing is ever done with the 
results. [his needed change in attit- 
ude might he brought about as fol- 
lows: (1) by siving the intelligence 
test score, the English test score, and 
the scholarship index definite weights 
in determining the student's eligi- 
bility to remain in the college alter 
the first quarter; (2) by emphasizing 
the place held by the intelligence 
test score in the permanent record 
of the student and in transfers to 
other colleges: (5) by discussing with 
lreshmen before they take the test 
the Many uses made of the results: 
and (4) by showing how better meas- 
ures of ability, interests and aptit- 
udes, and scholastic achievement will 
enable the college to give more ef- 
lective guidance. 
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A STUDY OF DISCREPANCIES 
(Continued from Page 18) 


board harmony. 

Second year. Applied piano and 
either harmony (preferred) or 
history of music as elected by 
pupil. 

Third vear. Applied piano and 
either history of music or 

music appreciation as elected 
by pupil. 

Two-Year Course 
First vear. Applied piano. ele- 

mentary harmony, and_ key- 
board harmony. 

Second vear. Applied piano and 
history of music or music ap- 
preciation as elected by pupil. 

One-Year Course 
Applied piano, elementary har- 


mony, and keyboard harmony. 
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A PHILOSOPHY OF PLACEMENT... 


Historians of the future, who will look back upon our times with much 
more perspective than we possess, are almost certain to observe a prime 
characteristic of persons living in the middle of the Twentieth Century. 
They will see that we were extremely job-conscious. It was an era in 
which much was said about unemployment, about retirement to make 
way for younger persons, and about many men’s jobs being their most 
precious economic possessions. 


This tension over employment precipitates the Placement Bureau into 
the midst of the economic struggle. Many persons ~et the notion that a 
Placement Bureau achieves the ideal when it finds the greatest number 
of jobs for the greatest number of persons. Of course, that is one 
measuring stick of success, but there are others. 


Placements which do not work out satisfactorily inflict a hardship and 
injustice on all concerned. Therefore, care must be exercised to suit 
the individual to the position. So the Placement Bureau at Indiana State 
Teachers College conceives of its function as threefold: (1) To help 
the graduate find a position in which he can succeed. (2) To serve the 
teaching profession generally by helping administrators find qualified 
persons they need. (3) To aid the orderly process of promotion by 
recommending in-service teachers. 


For the Right Teacher for Your Vacancy, Write: 


The Placement Bureau 


INDIANA STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


Terre Haute, Indiana 
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MODERN DORMITORIES AND THE STUDENT UNION BUILDING 


College residence is not a casual matter. Thoughtful high school graduates contemplating college 


give careful consideration to the residence facilities which will be a home away trom home during the 


greater part of four years. 

Students at Indiana State Teachers College live in dormitories which are model campus resi- 
dences, W. W. Parsons Hall for men and Women’s Residence Hall. They are new structures com- 
bining beauty and good taste with practical utility. Students living in them have facilities for study, rec- 
reation, and dining in each building. The cost is $90.00 covering room and board for each quarter of 
twelve weeks. Reservations may be made in advance by writing the dean of men or the dean of women. 


Located between the men’s and women’s dormitories, a hundred yards from each, is the new Stu- 
dent Union Building. the center of student life on the campus and one olf the outstanding buildings 
of its type in the nation. It contains an auditorium. swimming pool, ballroom, meeting rooms, and hotel 


facilities for visitors to the campus. 


For Information Write: 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC RELATIONS 
INDIANA STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 

TERRE HAUTE, INDIANA 
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